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For the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 
On the Wifdom of God in the Works of the Creation. 


Fovis omnia plena, 


HEN we confider the many ftriking inftances of final 

caufes, the numberlefs and undeniable proofs of wife 
defign and fkilful execution, which are to be found in the 
works of God, we are raifed to the higheft admiration. — 
There is fomething in this fubject, that naturally kindles a no- 
ble enthufiafm. For do not all thefe wonders, O Eternal 
Mind ! Sovereign Architeét of All! form a hymn to thy 
praife? 

If in the inanimate works of nature thou art feen; if in 
the verdure of the fields, and the azure of the fkies, the igno- 
rant ruftic admires thy creative power ; how blind muft that 
man be, who, looking into himfelf, contemplating this living 
ftruCture, this moral frame, difcerns not thy forming hand? 
What various and complicated machinery is here ! and regu- 
lated with what exquifite art ! 

Whilft man purfues happinefs, as his chief aim, felf-love is 
bent into the focial direction, and a generous principle is im- 
planted in his mind, which makes him tecl for forrow nothis own: 
nor feels he only, but, {trange indeed! takes delight in rufhing 
into foreign miféry, and with pleafure goes to drop the pain- 
ful tear over real or imaginary woe. It is the divine hand 
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which thus ftrongly drew the connecting tic, and linked man 
to man by a fympzthctick power; that nothing might be 
folitary or defolate in the world which he hath created, but 
all tend and work toward mutual affociation, 

Nothing is made fuperfluoufly fevere; nothing is left dan- 
geroufly loofe, in the moral inttitution of the Creator; but 
every attive principle is made to know its proper place.—In 
jutt proportion, man’s affection diverges from himfelf to ob- 
iects around him. Where the diverging rays, too widely {cat- 
tered, begin to loofe their warmth, they are again collected by 
the idea of a publick, a country, or the univerfe ; and the 
dying flame is rekindled. Converging eagerly to this point, 
behold how intenfely they glow ! 

Within the mind of man the Almighty had -placed a light, 
to direét his otherwife uncertain fteps. By this light he is not 
only aflured of the exiftence, and entertained with all the 
glorics of the material world, but is enabled to penetrate into 
the recefles of nature. He perceives objects joined together 
by the myfterious link of caufe and effect. ‘The connedting 
principle, though he can never explain it, he is made to feel, 
and is thereby inftructed how to refer even things unknown to 
their proper origin. And thus, O Father of the Univerfe, 
dott thou gradually lift him up to the knowledge of thyfelf! 
The plain and fimple fenfe, which, in the moft obvious effect, 
reads and perceives a caufe, brings him ftrait to thee, the firft 
great caufe, the eternal fource of all. Thou prefenteft thytelf 
tous, and we cannot avoid thee. We muft doubt of our own 
exiftence, if we call in queition thine. We fee thee by thine 
own light. We fee thee not exifting only, butin wifdom and 
in benevolence fupreme, as in exiftence firft. 

As {pots in the fun’s bright orb, fo in the univerfal plan, fcat- 
tered evils are loft in the blaze of fuperabundant goodnefs. 
Even, by the refearch of human reafon, weak as it is, thofe 
feeming evils diminifh, and fly away apace. Objects, fup- 
pofed fuperfluous, or noxious, have afiumed a beneficial afpect. 
How much more to God's all-penetrating eye mult all appear 
excellent and fair! It muft be fo. We cannot doubt. Neither 
impertection nor malice dwell with him. He appointeth as 
falutary what we lament as painful: And as at the beginning 
of days he faw, fo he ftill fees and pronounces, that every thing 
be hath made is goad. 

M. R. A. 
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For the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER: 
Singular Fortitude of a young Lady. 
WHEN the mother of the late Thomas Day, Efg. was 


yet a young unmarried woman, while fhe was walking 
in company with another young lady through a field, a bull 
came running up to tiem with all the marks of malevolence. 
My friend began to run towards the ftile, but was prevented 
by Mifs Bonham (the maiden name of Mr. Day’s mother,) 
who told her, that as fhe could nor reach the ftile foon enough 
to fave herfelf, and as it is the nature of thefe animals to attack 
perfons in flight, her life would be inevitably loft, if fhe chanced 
to fall ; but that if fhe would fteal gently to the ftile, fhe her- 
felf would take off the bull’s attention from her, by ftanding 
between them. Accorditigly, turning her face towards the 
animal with the firmeft afpect fhe could aflume, fhe fixed her 
eyes fteadily upon his. Itis faid by travellers, that a lion itfelf 
may be controuled by the fteady look of a human being, but 
that no fooner a man turns his back, than the beaft fprings upon 
him as his prey. Mifs Bonham, to whom this property of 
animals feems to have been known, had the prefence of mind 
to apply it to the fafety of her friend and of herfelf. By her 
fteady afpect the checked the bull’s career ; but he fhewed the 
ftrongeft marks of indignation at being fo controuled, by roar- 
ing and tearing the ground with his feet and horns. While 
he was thus engaged in venting his rage on the turf, fhe cau- 
tioufly retreated a tew fteps, without removing her eyes from 
him. When he objerved that fhe had retreated, he advanced 
till fhe ftopped, and then he alfo {topped and renewed his fran- 
tick play. Thus by repeated degrees fhe at length arrived at 
the itile, where fhe accomplifhed her fafety ; and thus, by a 
prefence of mind rarely fecn in a perion of her youth and fex, 
fhe not only faved herfelf, but alfo, at the hazard of her own 
life, protected her friend. —Some days afterwards this bull gored 
its matter. 





Curious Remark of a Phyfician. 


HE ftory of AZion becoming young, from the medi- 
cated bath of Medea, ieems to have been intended to 

teach the efficacy of warm bathing in retarding the progre(s of 
old age. “Lhe words relaxation and bracing, which are genes 
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raily thought expreffive of the effects of warm and cold bath- 
ing, are mechanical terms, properly applied to drums or {trings 5 
but are only metaphors, when applied to the effects of cold or 
warm bathing on animal bodies. ‘The immediate caufe of oid 
age feems to refide in the in-irritability of the finer veflels or 
parts of our fyftem ; hence thefe ceale to at, and collapfe or 
become horny or bony. The warm bath is peculiarly adapted 
to prevent thefe circumftances by its increafing our irritability, 
and by moiftening and foftening the fkin, and the extremities 
of the finer veflels, which terminate init. To thofe who are 
pat the meridian of life, who have dry fkins, and begin to be 
emaciated, the warm bath, for half an hour twice a week, I be- 
lieve to be eminently ferviceable in retarding the advances of 
age. 





The Hiftory of Knowledge, Learning, and Tafte, in Great 
Britain, during tie Reign of Queen Elizabeth. Part 
the Third. 


[From the New Annual Regifter, for the Year 1791.] 
Continued from Page 647 of our laft Volume. 


HE tranflations from the Latin poets were more nu- 
merous than from the Greek. Of thefe poets, Seneca 

the tragedian feems to have been no finall favourite: Nor will 
this be though furprifing, when we reficct that found literature, 
and efpecially a juit tatte, were not yet arrived to a great de- 
gree of perfection, At different times, and by different poets, 
a verfion was completed of the whole of Seneca’s ten tra- 
gedies; and they were all of them printed together in 1581. 
The Hyppolitus, the Medea, the Hercules Oetcus, and the 
Agamemnon, were tranflated by John Studley, who had been 
educated at Weftmintter {chool, and afterward became a Mem- 
ber of Trinity College, in Cambridge. His Agamemnon, had 
been feparately publifhed fifteen years before, and dedicated’ to 
Secretary Cecil. This book is now become fo exccedingly 
fcayce, that it is not eafy to meet with it in the choicett black 
letter collections, A whole fcene is added by the tranflator 
to the end of the fifth act, for the purpofe of explaining fome 
circumftances which he imagined had not been fufficiently un- 
folded by the original writer. ‘Though this attempt to improve 
the plot of the drama, by a new conduct or contrivance, was, 
in 
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in the prefent inftance, needlefs and improper, it is in one re= 
{pect deferving of notice, as it fhews that authors began to 
think for themfelves, and that they were not always implicitly 
enflaved to the prefcribed letter of their models. Stuc‘Iey, who 
appears to have been a man of talents, was qualified for bettee 
things than fome which were undertaken by him 5 for he con 
defcended to tranflate Bale’s Aéts of the Popes. The verfion 
of the O&avia was done by Thomas Nuce, or Newce, who 
afterward obtained feveral preferments inthe church. Alex- 
ander Nevyle was the tranflator of the CE dipus, and he executed 
the tafk inthe fixteenth year of his age. Notwithftanding 
Nevyle’s youth, his tranflation is the moft fpirited and elegant 
verfion in the collection : and it would have been eminently to 
the advantage of the undertaking if the whole had been exe- 
cuted by him. Through a falfe idea of the gravity which was 
fuppofed to be attached to the clerical character, he feems to 
have been perfuaded by his friends that poetry was only one of 
the lighter accomplifhments of a young man, and that it ought 
foon to give way to the more weighty purfuits of literature. 
Nevyle became one of the learned men whom Archbilhop 
Parker patronifed, and refided with him as his Secretary. He 
projected an Englith tranflation of Livy, but there is no reafon 
to believe thathe made any great progrefs in the vefign. The 
Hercules Furens, the Thyeftes, and the Troas of Seneca were 
tranilated by Jafper Heywood, fon of Joha Heywood the epi- 
grammatift, In thefe verfions fome additions are made tothe 
original writer. Jafper Heywood, after paffing through feveral 
fcenes in life, left England, and became a Catholic Prieft anda 
Jefuit, at Rome. Heis faid to have been an accurate critic in 
the Hebrew language, no common quality inchofe days. The 
only remaining one of the ten tragedies of Seneca, the The 
bais, was tranilated by Thomas Newton, the publiiher of the 
whole. He ‘cems to have undertaken the bulinefs more from 
a defire of completing the collection tian from any ftrong 
poetical inclination. His verfion is more profaic t.an that of 
moft of the other tragedies, and it appears to have been his 
chief aim to preferve perfpicuity and fidelity. If as an Englith 
poet he obtained no great prailc, he otherwife deferved weil of 
the literature of this country: Forhe became famous for the 
elegance of his Latin poctry, of waich he lefr a fpecimen in 
his “ Lduflrium aliquot, Anglorum Encomia.”’ He is perhaps 
the firft Englithman, after Leland, who wrote Latin elegies 
with a claflical clesrnefs and terfenefs. Newton was courted 
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Ca 

Robert Earl of Effex was his patron. 
Ovid appears to have been another very favourite Latin poet 
in this period. Early in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the four 
firft books of the Metamorphofis were tranflated by Arthur 
Golding ; and in a hort time afterward, he completed the whole, 
This work was fo acceptable to the public, that, in due courfe, 
it pafled through feveral editions, Golding’s ftyle is poctical 
and fpirited ; and though his manner is ornamental and ciffufive, 
it was not carried to {uch an excefs, as to prevent his retaining 
afufficient obfervance of his original On the whole, as a 
tranflator and a poet, he excelled many of his contemporaries. 
In various cafes he thews himfelf to have felt the imagery, 
and to have been infpired with the fpirit of his author. The 
Metamorphofis of Golding continued to be a popular book 
tiJl it was in a great meafure fuperfeded, in 1632, by Sandys’ 
tranflation of the fame work of Ovid. Golding diilinguithed 
himfclf as a tranflator ; for he has left verfions of many mo- 
dern Latin writers, which were tien of confiderably utility, as 
being adapted to the condition and opinions of the times. 
Now, indeed, they are forgotten, in confequence of the intro- 
duction of better books, anda general change in the fyitem of 
knowledge. Among other works, he finifhed a tranilation of 
Mornay’s French treatife on the Truth of Chriftianity, which 
had been begun by Sir Philip Sidney. ‘he only original pro- 
ductions ot Golding, were an account of an earthquake ia 
1580, and a imall number of verfes. Confidering that he was 
aman of real genius, it would be deemed furprifing that he 
fhould have coniined himfelf fo entirely to the butinels of a 
ranflator, if we did not reflect that, at a period in which Eng- 
lilb literature ftili continued in a {tate of imperfectien, the in- 
creafe of knowledge by the importation of foreign materials 
was an employment as honourabie as it was ufeful. Golding 
who was a gentleman by birth, anda native of thecity of Lon- 
don, refided with Secretary Cecll ; andfuch was the efteem in 
which he was held, that he was patronized by the principal 
characters of the age. His having given a verfion of the 
whole Metamorphoiis of Ovid, did aot prevent fome diftinct 
fables of that work from being tranflated by different writers— 
The Fafti of Ovid were rendered into Englifh verte by an 
author whofe name does not appear; and ‘Vhomas Under- 
downe not c:.ly gave atranflation of the Ibis, but illuitrated it 
With annotations. —Cariftopler Marloe was fo void of principle 
ayd of decency, as to tranilate the elegics of the fame poct4 
the 
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the elegant language of which can make no atonement for 
their obfcenities.. That Marloe was fenfible of his acting 
wrong, or, at leaft, that he was in danger of giving offence by 
his conduct, may be conjectured from his procuring the work 
to be printed at Middleburg, and without a date. The fub- 
terfuge, however, did notavail him ; for, by command of the 
Archbifhop of Canterbury and the Bifhop of London, the 
book was ordered to be burnt at Stationer’s-hall.—Ovid’s Re- 
medy of Love met with an anonymous tranflator.—For a ver= 
fion of the Heroical Epiftles, with Sabinus’ Anfwers, the pub- 
lic was indebted to Thomas Turberville,a name at that time 
of confiderable celebrity. This verfion was fo popular as 
fpeedily to occafion a demand for three editions, Six of the 
epiftles are in blank verfe, and the reft in four-lined ftanzas. 
Turberville was happy in the turn which he gave to various 
parts of his tranflation.— There exifts, it is faid, one of Ovid’s 
Epiftles tranflated by the accomplifhed Earl of Eficx, But 
if it could be recovered, it is probable that it would only be 
valued as a curiofity; fince it is apparent, froma few of his 
fonacts which are preferved in the Afhmolean mufeum, that 
he was not endued with a poetic genius—To finifh our ac 
count of what relates to Ovid, the three firft bocks of his 
Triftia were tranflated by Thomas Churchyard. As Church- 
yard was a man of abilitics, it is probable that his verfion is not 
deftitute of merit ; and this we rather judge, as from others of 
his productions it is apparent that he could occafionally rife to 
harmonious veriification.— There were feveral fho.t pieces dif- 
perfed abroad in this reign, concerning which it is doubtful, 
whether they were regular tranflations from Ovid, or poems 
formed from an imitation of the Englith editions of his works 
that were now in circulation. 

Very early in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, an attention was 
paid to the prince of Latin poets, Virgil. “thomas Phayer, 
who inaformer article has been mentioned as tuftaining the 
threcfold character of poet, lawyer, and phyfician, and as con- 
cerned inthe “ Mirror of Magiftrates,’”” had tranflated in the 
life ef Mary, the feven firft books of the Encid. He after- 
ward finifhed the eighth and ninth books, but died foon after he 
had begun the tenth. This imperfect work, after a {pace of 
more than twenty years, was completed by Thomas Twyne, a 
native of Canterbury, and a phyfician at Lewes, who had ben 
educated at both of our Univerfities, was an admirer of Jotun 
Dee’s mytterious philofophy, and patronized by Lord Buck- 
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Virgil, Twyne added a tranflation of Maphzeus’ fupplemental 
book. So well was this work reccived, that from the year 
1584 to 1620, it went through four editions; after which period 
it became obfolete, and is now totally forgotten. ‘The reafon 
of Phayer’s undertaking his verfion, according to his own ac- 
count, was to infpire the young nobility, gentry, and ladies of 
this country wit: a fenfe of the riches of their native tongue, 
andto fhew that the Englifh language was not, as too many 
thought, incapable of propriety and elegance. In the execu- 
tion of his undertaking he has omitted, mifreprefented, and pa- 
raphrafed many paflages of his criginal; notwithftanding 
which, his performance is in every refpect fuperior to Twyne’s 
continuation. The meafure is the fourteen-footed Alexandrine 
of Sternhold and Hopkins; a meafure which, whatever may 
be judged of itat prefent, was then, from its familiarity, attuned 
tothe popular ear, and ufed in moft works of length and gra- 
vity. It feems to have been particularly confecrated to 
tranflation.—After the exertions of Phayer and Twyne, there 
‘was no occafion for others to labour in the fame vineyard, un- 
Jefs they could have done it with fuperior fuccefs. This praife 
does net belong to Robert Stanyhurft, a native of Dublin, 
who tranflated the four firft books of the Eneid into Englith 
hexameters. He was more unfortunate in the meafure of his 
verfification than his predeceffors, and he was not equal to 
them in other refpects. Evenhis contemporaries were fenfible 
of his defects, and condemned himin ftrong terms. One of 
them defcribes him as having trod a foul, lumbering, boifterous, 
wallowing meafure in his tranflation of Virgil. Notwith- 
ftanding this miftaken application of his talent, Stanyhurft was 
areal icholar, and the author of many theological, philofophi- 
cal, and hiftorical works. A high character, in point of erudi- 
tion, is given of him by Camden ; and it is reprefented that he 
was carelled by many foreign princes, on account of his 
literature and politencfs,—A tranflation of the Bucolics of Vir- 
gil was made by Abraham Fieming, whofe plan was to be as 
literal as poflible, by rendering verfe for verfe. When we have 
faid this, it will not be imagined that the work was very poeti- 
cal. Neverthelefs, Fleming met with encouragement enough 
to engage him to proceed in his career; for, after an interval of 
fome years, he added the Georgics to the Bucolics. Both the 
publications were accompanied with notes. The tranflation 
has been fuppofed tobe in the common blank verfe 5 but itis 
inthe regular Alexandrine without rhyme. Abraham Flem- 
ing afterward publiihed feparately the Alexis of Virgil, tranf- 
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lated into Englifh hexameters, verfe for verfe. “There was 
fome obliquity in the fpirit and tafte of the age which rendered 
this eclogue the object of particular felection.—Edmund 
Spenfer condefcended to tranflate, though ina vague and pa- 
raphraftical manner, the Culex afcribed to Virgil. 

It ‘may be thought extraordinary that Hourace’s odes fhould 
not have been tranflated during the reign of Elizabeth. Per- 
haps dur countrymen were difcouraged by the peculiar nicety 
and difficulty cf the undertaking. With regard, howe er, to 
his other works, they affumed a greater degree of courage. 
Thomas Drant publifhed a tranflation of the two books of 
Horace’s Satires, which was followed by the Epiitles, and the 
Art of Poetry. The author was at firft very paraphraftical, 
but afterward endeavoured to be fo literal‘as well nigh to render 
word for word, and line for line. From a paffage in the ad- 
drefs to the reader it fhould feem that the booxfeilers of that 

eriod had no great opinion of the fuccefs of moral writings. 
Brant appears to have been fully fenfitle of the difficulty of 
his undertaking ; for he declares that he could fooner tranflate 
twelve verfes outof the Greek Homer, than fix out of Horace. 
His fentiment was undouotedly juft ; nor was it to be expectcd 
that the Satires and Epiftles of Horace fhould be happily 
rendered into Englifh in the infancy of ftyle and tatte, when 
his delicate turns could not be expreffed, nor his humour juftly 
relifhed, nor his good fenfe and obiervations on human life 
thoroughly underitood. Every man of literacure knows, that 
in the pchteft and moft cultivated ages, the fuccefstul tranflators 
and imitators of this dcligntful Roman poet have been finail in 
namber. It is obfervable, that Drant undirtook his verfion of 
Horace, in the {pecific character of a grave divine, anda teacher 
of morality. He obtained feveral preferments and dignities in 
the church, and was a tolerale Latin poet. The “& Ec- 
clefiaftes’”” was tranilated by him into hexameters, in. the fame 
language. There are two mifcellanies of his Latin poetry 
extant, the one entitied “ Sylva,’”? and the other “ Pozmata 
Varia ct Externa.’ Inthe Sylva he fays, that he had begun to 
tranflate the Iliad, but had proceeded no farther than the fourth 
book ; and he mentions, likcwife, bis having been the author 
of a verfion of Gregory Nazianacn’s Greek Epigrams ; but 
whether into Latin or into Englith has not been aicertained. 

What regard might be paid tothe epigra nmatic exertions of 
the ancient father we are notable to fay; but we muy be well 
aflured that a tranflation from Martial would conftituce a more 
popular book, ‘Thhis tafk was undertaken by Visnothy Kendall, 

Vou. XXI, 518, Bb who, 
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who, after being educated at Eton, and at Oxford, became a 
fiudent of the law at Staple’s-inn. He did not obtain much 
glory by the fpecimens which he exhibited of ais application to 
claflical literature. His performance cannot ftrily be calied 
a tranflation of Martial, becaufe, it includes epigrams fiom 

xany other preg modern as wellas ancient. Martial, how- 
ever, forms the principal bafis of the work. 

Marloe, who had tranflated Coluthus’ Rape of Helen, and 
the Loves of Hero and Leander, wh.ch go under the name of 
Mufeus, gave a veifion, in blank verfe, of the firft book of 
Lucan. His death prevented his carrying on the defign, which, 
in the next reign, was completed by George Chapmun, but in a 
very inferior manner.—The Thebais of Statius was tranflated 
by Thomas Newton. 

Befide the tranflation of the ancient Latin claffic poets, ver- 
fions were not uncommon from iome of the modern poetical 
writers in the fame language. Among others, Mantuan, who 
had panda ce the rank of aclaffic, was tranflated by Turber- 
ville-—Another favourite author, among the Englifh fcholars 
iathis period, was. Palingenius, whofz “ Zodiac” was ren- 
dered into Englifh verfe by Barnaby Googe 3 and the tranf- 
lation had the good fortune of the original, to be very much 
admired. Other productions of a fimilar nature might pros 
bably be mentioned ; but it may be fufficient to have touched 
upon the fubject. 

The tranflations from the ancient Latin profe writers were 
not fo numerous as from the poets, and, indeed, not fo nu- 
merous as might have been expected. Golding, of whom we 
have lately fpoken with due refpe&, was a confiderable be- 
nefactor to the public in the way which we are now confidering. 
‘The knowledge of the treafures of antiquity was enlarged to 
our countrymen, by his verfions of Juftin’s Hiftory and 
Cefar’s Commentaries. By the fame hand was tranflated 
Sencca’s fine moral treatife on Benefits. Works of lefs confe- 
quence, rendered into Englifh by Golding, were Pomponius 
Mela’s Geography, and the « Polyhiftory” of Solinus ; but 
they contributed fomething to the ftock of literature —Cicero’s 
Oration for Archias was tranfl..ted by Drant.—Abraham Flem- 
ing publifhed a tranflation of certain felect epiftles of Cicero, 
and afterward gave alarge collection from the fame author, to 
which were added letters of Pliny, and of other perfons.— 
T ully’s Offices were tranflated by Nicholas Grimald, a poet 
of theage; and fo adapted was the book to general jaftreSi ‘My 
that it was everal times reprinted—One of the moft m- 
portant 
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portant tranflations in this period, was that of the four firft ° 
bouks of Tacitus, and the life of Agricola, by Sir Henry 
Savile. Tuis tranflation was accompanied with notes ; which 
were deemed of fuc confequence, that they were ofterward 
rendered into Latin by Gruter, and publithed at Amfterdam. 
If tucre were other verficns of the ancient Roman profe 
writers, during the reiga of Queen Elizabeth, (woich mav 
very poffibly have teen the cate) they have efcaped our re 
fearchese 
(To be continued.) 





An Account of the Drefs, Feafts, and Diverfions of the 


American Indians. 


[From « Travels into North and South Carolina, by William 
Bartram.” } 


“aa youth of both fexes are fond of decorating them- 
felves with exter.:al ornaments. The men fhave their 
head, leaving only a narrow creft or comb, beginning at the 
crown of tne head, where it is about two inches troad and 
about the fame h-ight, and ftands frized upright; but this creft 
tending backwards, gradually widens, covering the hinder part 
of the head of the neck: tie lank hair behind it ornamented 
witi pendant filver quills, and t en jointed or articulated filver 
plates ; and ufually the middle fafcicle of hair, being by far the 
longett, is wrapped in a large quill of filver, or the joint of a 
farall reed, curioufly dculptured and painted, the hair conti« 
nuing through it terminates in a tail or taffel, 

Their ears are lacerated, feparating tie border or cartila- 
@inous limb, which at firitis bound round very clefe and tight 
with Jeather ftrings or thongs, and anointed with freth bear’s 
oil, until healed: a piece of lead being fattened to it, by its 
weight extends this cartilage an incredible length, which after 
ward being craped, or bound round in brafs or filver wire, ex 
tends femicircularly like a bow or creicent; and i tis then very 
elaftic, even fo as to {pring and bound about with the leaft mo 
tion or flexure of the body: this is decorated with foft white 
plumes of heron feathers. 

A very curious diadem or band, about four inches broad, and 
ingenioufl, wrought or woven, and curioufly decorated with 
ftones, beads, wampum, porcupine quills, &c. encircles their 

B2 temples 5 
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temples ; the front peak of it being embellifhed with ahigh 


3 
waving plume, of crane or heron feathers. 

The clothing of their body is very fimple an‘ frugal._— 
Sometimes a ruffled fhirt of fine linen, next the fkin, anda 
flap, which coveis their lower parts; this garment fomewhat 
refembles the ancient Roman breeches, or the kilt of the High- 
Jancers; it ufually confifts of a piece of blue cloth, about 
eighteen inches wide ; this they pafs between their thighs, and 
both ends be ng taken up and drawn through a belt round their 
wait, the ends fall down. one befcre, and the other behind, not 
guite to the knee; this flap is ufually plaite’ and indented at 
the ends, and ornamented with beads, tinfel lace, &c. 

The leg is furnitbed with cloth boots ; they reach from the 
ancle to the calf, and are ornamented with lace, beads, filver 
belis, &c, 

The ftillepica or moccafin defends and adorns the feet ; it 
feems to be an imitation of the ancient bufkin or fandal, very 
ingenioufly :nade of dcer fkins, drefled very foft, and curioufly 
oynamented accorling to fancy. 

Betides tais attire, they have a large mantle of the fineft cloth 
they are able to purchafe, always either of a fcarlet or blue coe 
Jour ; this mantle is fancitully decorated with rich lace or 
fringe round the border, and often with little round filver or 
brafs belis, Some have a fhort cloak, juft large enough to co~ 
ver tre thoulders and breaft; this is moft ingeniouflly cons 
ftructe:', of feathers woven or placed in a natural imbricated 
manncr, ufualy of the fcarlet feathers of the flamingo, or 
others of the gayeft colour. 


They have large filver cr fcents, or gorgets, which being, 


fufpended by a ribband round the neck, lic upon the brealt ; 
and the arms are ornamented with filver bands, or bracelets, 
aad filver and gold chains, &c. a collar invefts the neck. 

The iead, neck, and breatt, are painted with vermillion, and 
fome of the warriors have the fkin of tht breaft, and mufiue 
lar parts of the body, very curioufly infcribed, or adorned, 
with hieroglyphic firolls, flowers, figures of animals, ftars, 
creicents, and the fun in the centre of the breaft. This paint- 
ing of the fleth, I underftand, is performed in their youth, by 


pricking the {kin with a ncedle, until the blood ftarts, and rube. 


bing ina ‘lueith tinct, which is as permanent as their, life.—- 
The thi-t hangs loofe about the waift, like a frock, or {plit down 
before, refembling a gown, and is fometimes wrapped clofe, 


and the waiit encircled by a curious belt or tath, 
The 
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The dref of the females is fomewhat different from that of 
the men: their flap or petticoat is made after a different mans 
ner, is larger and longer, reaching almoft to the middle of the 
leg, and 1s put on differently ; they have no fhirt or fh.ft, but a 
little fhore waiftcoat, ufually. made of callico, printed linen, or 
fine cloth, decorated with lace, beads, &c. They never wear 
boots or ftockings, but their bufkins reach to the middle of 
the leg. They ‘never cut their hair, but. plait it in wreaths, 
which are turned up, and faftened on the crown, with a filver 
broach, forming a wreathed top-knot, decorated with an ine 
credible quantity of filk ribbands, of various colours, which 
ftream down on every fide, almoft to the ground. Theynever 
paint, except thofe of a particular clafs, when difpofed to grant 
Certain favours to the other fex. 

But thefe decorations are only to be confidered as indulgen- 
cies on particular occafions, and the privilege of youths as at 
weddings, feftivals, dances, &c. or when the men affemble to 
aét the war farce, on the evening immediately preceding their 
march on a hoftile expedition: for ufually they are almoft 
naked, contenting themfelves with the flap and fometimes a 
fhirt, boots, and noccafins. The mantle is feldom.worn by 
the men, except at night, in the wimer feafon, when extremely 
cold; and by the women at dances, when it ferves the purpofe 
of a veil; and the females always wear the jacket, flap, and 
bufkin, even children as foon or before they can walk ; 
whereas the male youth go perfectly naked until they are twelve 
or fiftcen years of age. 

The junior priefts or ftudents conftantly wear the mantle or 
robe, which is white: and they havea great owl {kin cafed and 
ftuffed very ingenioufly, fo well executed, as almoft to repre= 
fent the living bird, having large fparkling glafs beads, or but- 
tons, fixed in the head for eyes: this enfign of wifdom and di- 
vination, they wear fometimes asa creft on the top of the head, 
at other times the image fits on the arm, or is borne on the 
hand. Thefe bachelors. are alfo dittinguifhable from the other 
people, by t.er tacituriity, grave and folemn countenance, 
dignified ttep, and finging to themfclves fongs or hymns, in a 
low {weet voice, as they itroll about the towns. 

Thefe people, like all other nations, are fond of mufic and 
dancing: their mufic is both vocal and inftrumental ; but of 
the latter they have fcarcely any thing worth the name; the 
tambour, rattle-gourd, and a kind of flute, made of a joint of 
reed or the tibia of the deer’s leg :-on this- inftrument they: 

perform badly, and at bet it is rather ahideous melancholy dile 
cord, 
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cord, than harmony. It is only young fellows who amufe 
themfelves on this howling inftrument ; but the tambour and 
rattle, accompanied with their fwect low voices, produce 2 
pathetic harmony, keeping exact time together, and the coun 
tenance of the mufician, at proper time, feems to exprefs the 
folemn elevated ftate of the mind: at that time there feems 
not only a harmony between him and his inftrumicnt, but it 
inftantly touches the feelings of the attentive audience, as the 
influence of an active and powerful fpirit; there is then an 
united univerfal fenfation of delight and peaceful union of fouls 
throughout the aflembly. 

Their mufic, vocal and inftrumental, united, keeps exact 
time with the performers or dancers, . 


They have an endlefs variety of fteps, but the moft com’ 


mon, and that which I term the moft civil, and indeed the moft 
admired and praétifed among themfelves, is a flow alternate 
ftep; both feet move forward one after the other, firft the right 
foot foremoft, and the next the left, moving one after the other, 
in oppofite circles, i.e. firft a circle of young men, and within, 
a circle of young women, moving together oppofite ways, the 
men with the courfe of the fun, and the females contrary to it 5 
the men ftrike their arm with the open hand, and the girls clap 
hands, and raife their thrill fweet voices, anfwering an elevated 
fhout of the men at ftated times of termination of the f{tanzas 3 
and the girls perform an interlude or chorus feparately. 

To accompany their dances they have fongs, of different 
claffes, as martial, bacchanalian, and amorous ; which laft, 
I muft confefs, are extravagantly libidinous ; and they have 
moral fongs, which feem to be the moft efteemed and prac- 
tifed, and anfwer the purpofe of religious lectures. 

Some of their moft favourite fongs and cances, they have 
from their enemies, the Chactaws; for it feems tiefe people 
are very eminent for poetry and mufic; every town among 
them ftrives to excel each other in compofing new fongs for 
danées ; and by a cuftom among them, they muft have at leaft 
one new fong, for exhibition, at every annual bufk. 

The young Muftee, who came with me to the Mucclaffes 
from Mo..le, having Chactaw blocd in his veins from his 
mother, was a fenfible young fellow, and by his father had 
been inftructed in reading, writing and arithmetic, and could 


fpeak Englith very well, He took it into his head to travel’ 


into the Cha¢taw country: | is views were magnanimous, and 
his defigns in the higheft degree commendable, nothing lefs 


than to inform hiafelf of every fpecies of arts and fciencesy. 


that 
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that might be of ufe and advantage when introduced into his 
own country, but more particularly mufic and poetry. , With 
thefe views he privately left the nation, weat to Mohile, and 
there entered into the fervice of the trading company to the 
Chaétaws, as a white man; his eafy, communicative, active, 
and familiar difpofition and manners, heing, agreeable to that 
people, procured hin accefs every where, and favoured his 
‘fubtility and artifice : at length, however, the Chactaws bear- 
ing of his Ineage and confanguinity with the Creeks, by the 
father’s fide, pronounced him a Creek, and confequently aa 
enemy and a {py among them, and fecretly refolved to difpatch 
bim. . 

"The young philofopher got notice of their fufpicions, and 
hoftile intent:ons, in time to make bis efcape; though clofely 
purfued, he kept a head of his fanguinary purfue:s, arrived at 
Mobile, and threw bimfelf under the protection of the Eng= 
‘Jith, entered the fervice of the trader of Mucclaffe, who was 
then fetting off for the nation, and notwithftanding the {peed 
with which he travelled, narrowly efcaped the ardour and vigi- 
Jance of his purfuing enemies ; who furprifei a company of 
emigrants, in the defarts of Schambe, the very night afier we 
met them, expecting to intercept him thereabout. ; 

The young traveller having learned all their moft celebrated 
new fongs and poetry, at a great dance and feltival in the Muc- 
claffe, a day or two after our arrival, the youth prefled him to 
give out fome of his new fongs; he complied with ther en- 
treaties, and the fongs and dances went round with harmony 
and eclat. 

There was a young Cha¢taw flave girl in the circle, who 
foon after difcavered very affecting feniations of afficiion and 
diftrefs of mind, and before the conclufion of the dance, many 
of her companions complimented her with fy npathetic fighs 
and tears, from their own fparklingeyes. As foonas | had an 
opportunity, I required of the young Orpheus, the caute of 
that fong being fo diftreffing to the young flave. He replied, 
that when fhe was taken captive, her father aod brothers were 
flain in the conteft, and the underftandiog the fenic of the 
fong, called to remembrance the trazical fate of ber fanily, and 
could not forbear weeping at therecital. 

The meaning of the chorus was, 


All men mutft furely die, 

Tho’ noone knows how foon, 

Yet when the time thall come, 

The event may bejoyful. 

9 . Thefe 


° 
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Thefe doleful moral fongs or elegics, have a quick and fen- 
fible effe& on their paffions, and difcover a lively affection and 
fenfi-ility : their countenance now dejected, again, by an eafy 
tranfition, becomes gently elevated, as if in folemn addrefs or 
fupplication, accompanied with a tremendous, fweet, lament- 
able voice: a ftranger ‘is for a moment loft to himfelf as it 
were, or his mind, « "Hfoe iated with a perfon immediately affected, 
is in danger of revealing his own ‘diitrefs unawares. 

They have a variety of games for exercife and paftime ; 
fome particular to the men, fome to the female fex, and others 
wherein both fexes are engaved, 

The ball play is efteemed the moft noble and manly exer 
cife. This game is exhibited in ‘an extenfive level plain, 
vfually contiguous to the town: the inhabitants of one town 
play againft ancther, in confequence of a challenge, when the 
youth of both fexes are often engaged, and fometimes ftake 
their whole fabftance. Here they perform amazing f.ats of 
ftrength and agility. “The game principally confifts in taking 
and carrying off the ball from te oppofite party, after being 
huried into the air, midway between two high pillars, which 
are the goals, and the party who bears off the ball to their pillar 
wins the game ; each: perfon has a racquet or hurl, which is an 
implement of a very curious conftruction, fomewhat refem- 
bling a Jadle or little hoop-net, with a handle near three feet in 
Fength, the hoop and handle of wood, and the netting of thongs 
“of raw hide, or tendons of an animal. 

The foot ball is likewife a favourite, manly diverfion with 
them. [vatting and dancing in the fquare at everings, ends 
al} their games. 

They have - efides, fealts or feftivals almoft for every month 
in the year, which are chiefly dedicated to hunting and agri- 
culture. 

The bufk, or feaft of firft fruits, is their principal feftival 5 
this fzems to end the laft, and begin the new year. 

It commences in Auguft, when their new crops of corn are 
arrived to perfect maturity: and every town celebrates the 
bufk feparately, when their own harvett is ready. 

1f they hav. any religious rite or ceremony, this feftival is its 
molt fUlem. celebration, 

When a town celebrates the bufk, having previoufly provided 
themfcives with new clothes, new pots, pans and other houfe- 
hold utenfils and furniture, they collect all their worn out clothes 
and other defpicuble things, fweep and cleanfe their ooufes, 


fquares, and the whole town, of their filth, which with all the 
remaining 
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remaining grain and other old provifions, they caft together 
into one common heap, and confume it with fire. After hav- 
ing taken medicine, and fafted for three days, all the fire in the 
town is extinguifhed. During this faft they abftain from the 
gratification of every appetite and paffion whatever. A ge- 
neral amnefty is proclaimed, all malefactors may return to their 
town, and they are abfolved from their crimes, which are now 
forgotten, and they reftored to favour. 

On the fourth morning, the high prieft, by rubbing dry wood 
together, produces new fire in the public fquare, from whence 
every habitation in the town is fupplied with the new and pure 
flame. 

Then the women go forth tothe harveft field, arid bring from 
thence new corn and fruits, which being prepared in the beft 
manner, in various difhes, and drink withal, is brought with 
folemnity to the fquare, where the people are aflembled, ap- 
parelled in their new clothes and decorations. The men hav- 
ing regaled themfelves, the remainder is carried off and dif- 
tributed among the families of the town. ‘The women and 
children folace themfelves in their feparate families, and in the 
evening repair tothe public fquare, where they dance, fing, 
and rejoice during the whole night, obferving a proper and ex- 
emplary decorum: This continues three days, and the four 
following days they receive vifits, and rejoice with their friends 
from neighbouring towns, who have purified and prepared 
themfelves. 





ANECDOTE & 


T wasa remark of Dr. Johnfon, that a man fhould not talk 
of himfelf, nor much of any particular perfon. He fhould 
take care not to be madea proverb; and therefore fhould 
avoid having any one topick of wuich people can fay, * We 
fhali hear him upenit.” There was (faid he) a Dr. Oldfield, 
who was always talking of the Duke of Marlvorough. He 
came into a Coftee-Houfe one day, and told that his Grace had 
fpoken in the Houfe of Lords for half an hour. “ Did he in- 
deed fpeak for half an hour ?’’ (taid Belchier, the furgeon.) 
“ Yes,”—* And what did he fay of Dr. Oldheld ?”?—" No- 
thing.”— Why, then, Sir, he was very ungrateful; for 
Dr. Oldfield could not have fpoken for a quarter of an hour 
without faying fomething of him.” 
VoL, XxI. 518, Cc Soon 
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Seon after Lord Chatham had turned out the Duke of. 


Newcaftle, he dined in company with Lord Granville. 
« Mr. Pitt,” faidhe, “ [will give you a toaft from Tacitus 
if you will drink it.’ Mr, Pitt, expecting that it would be 
fomething complimental of his prefent fituation, replied, 
“ Very willingly, my Lord.” . “ Well, Sir, then,” faid Lord 
Granville, “ drink Omnia ferviliter pro dominatione.”’ Pitt 
looked very black, but had, however, good fenfe enough to put 
fome part of it in practice, for no Minifter ever approached his 
Sovereign with more refpect than this great man did. No. 
greater teft was perhaps ever given of Mr. Pitt’s fpirit and 
abilities than that afforded by the Duke of Bedford when he 
was Minifter at the Court of France. The French Court, 
4 Ja mode de leur pays, had overreached the Duke in one article 
of the Magnificent Treaty of Paris. The Duke detected it, 
and threatened not only toleave the Court, but to intimidate 
the French Miniftry ftill further (who were in the moft def- 
perate want of peace), threatened to endcavour to.prevail upon 
his Sovereignto make Mr. Pitt again Prime Miniter of Eng- 
land. This produced the defired effect; they trembled as 
much at the name of Mr. Pitt as Cardinal Mazarin did at that 
of Cromwell; the one as well as the other having triumphed 
mott glorioufly over the French nation.—The difplacement of 
Mr. Pitt appears now one of the wildeft and moft foolifh things 
that was ever done ; it was,as if an heir coming to an eftate, 
and finding amoft excellent fteward upon it, fhould difmifs 
him merely becaufe he had terved his predeceflors. 


‘The Right Hon. Thomas Winnington was a man of very 
ereat parts and abilities, the friend and companion of Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams, who wrote his epitaph in verfe for 
his monument in the church of Stamford, Worcetterfhire.— 
He would moft probably have been Prime Minifter of this 
country, had not the unfkilful praCtice of his phyfician de- 
ftroyed a life which might have been valuable to his country.— 
His death gave rife to a paper war between his. phylicians, 
which ferved, perhaps, only to difgrace themfelves and their 
profeffion. Mr. Winnington is fuppofed to have been blooded 
too much; and indeed, when one confiders the quantity of 
blood that has been unneceflarily fpilt by phyficians, one is 
inclined to think them rather the butchers than the faviours of 
mankind.—It was once the boaft cf a fooiifh phytician, for- 
merly in great practice, that he could by bleeding extract all the 
bad blood from the human body, and replenidh it with new and 
: good 
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good blood; little fufpecting that his patient might be fo en- 
feebled by the operations as to become dropfical ; or, whac 
would have beena worle thing for the phyfician, dic, and ceafe 


_in any way, or under any difeafe, to continue a patient of bis. 


The pamphlets refpecting the treatment of Mr. Winnington ftill 
remain in the collections of the curious, and muft afford matter 


-of entertainment to the well, but of anxiety tothe fick.—Mr. 


Winnington walked up. the Houfe of Commons one day with 
his hat on, during the Speakerfhip of that excellent Prefident 
of that illuftrious aflembly, the late Arthur Onilow. He was 
called direétly to order by Mr. Onflow. “ Where is your 
bauble, Mr. Onflow ?” replied Mr. Winnington ; the mace 
having been, by fome accident or other, forgotten to have 
been placed upon the table. 





SINGULAR FACT. 


‘A Smuggler who lives not far from Stokefley, in Yorkfhire, 
~\..and iscompletely blind, can notwithftanding go five and 
twenty miles over the High Moors, where the country is per- 
fectly tractlefs and dangerous, from bogs and rocks, merely by 
the help of his ftick. He is a remarkably athletic man, and 
walks, notwithftanding his blindnefs, fafter than. men com- 
monly do. Hecan find his way over every partof the Moors, 
with perfect eafe. 





Anfwer, by Fidelio, of Bath, to W.W.’s Rebus, inferted the 10th 
of September. 


B* the 23d problem of Simpfon’s Annuities, annexed to his 
Select Exerciies, the refpective fums that the three bro- 


_thers ought.to pay are found to be 6g1l. and 2-3ds, 623], and 


2-3ds, and 5561, and 2-3ds, whofe ium is 18701. which is the 
exact value of the eftate on the longeit of the three lives, as 
found by his roth problem. 





Anfwer, by Fidelio, of Bath, to W. W's Rebus, inforted the 29th 
of Oftober. 


NGENIOUS COLES, weil {kill’d in myftic lore, 
& To pleafe his brother riddlers oft eflays, 
C 2 And 
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And while we read his lucubrations o’er, 
Weare conftrain’d tofay he merits praife. 


* .* We have received the like anfwer from I. Salter, of 
Payhembury 5 S. Hill, near Dawlith; and T. C, of Gram- 


pound. 





Anfwer, by T. Fofling, at Chard Academy, to F. Burroughs’s 
Anagram, inferted November 5. 


EAH is the woman’s name I find, 

And then the fame aright tranfpoft, 

EEAHW?’s the valley it will bring to mind, 
With eale I did the fame difclofe. 


{§ We have received the like anfwer from M. Roberts, of 
Mr. Rowe’s {cliool at Probus; W.H. of Dean Prior ; and 
W. Brewer, of Taunton. 





A CHARADE, by F. Bulgin, of Caftle Cary. 


O to Briftol, Bath, or London, 
Search the markets all around; 
‘There my firft you will difcover, 
Plenteoufly it doth abound. 


Go fearch the rooms where gamefters play, 
There my fecorid you’ll behold ; 

Now pry ye bards to-find out both, 
And then my name you will unfold. 





4 REBUS, by Fames Cooke, of Grampound, in the County of 
Cornwall, 


King of Ifrael firft defcribe ; 
A prieft of Bacchus find ; 
And one of Neptune’s num’rous tribe, 
You alfo muft define ; 
A pleafing fcience next obtain, 
Of which lam a lover ; 
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A fong of triumph then explain; 
And laf a bird difcover : 
The initials find, and them connect. 
A term in mufick you’ll detect. 





An ENIGMAy Ly R. Williams junior, of Redruth. 


As rapid ftreams, the raging waves or wind, 
Beyond the reach of human laws.to bind. 
From pole to pole, from earth to heaven roam, 
Tho’ never. abfent from my native home ; 
More fwift than arrows from the bow I fly, 
And in a moment mount above the fky ; 
Yet mortals day ana night I ftill attend, 
And make them happy wnen I am a friend ; 
But if a foe, tho’ feeming joy abound, 
Noreal fatisfaétion.can be found; 
Peafants and kings I likewife wait upon; 
Poffefs’d by all, yet vilible to none ; 
In vain my company the wicked fhun;. . 
From mein vain coquets and coxcombs run ; 
If mortals try to ftop or change my courfe, 
I inftantly return with double force; 
And tho’ they gladly leave me with their breath, 
They muft retain me even after death. 


SEIKI AOK IPR HOK IRE NOK EE 

*,* The Lines written by Mr. Halloran, and recited at his 
Academy, will be inferted in the next Entertainer. 

*y* LEnigmatical lifts of the names of young ladies generally 
give offence, and cannot, therefore, have a place. 

*,* We earneftly requeft our Correfpondents to be more careful 
to render the different Produétions they fend correct, that we may 
not be obliged to leave them out on Account of their Want of Me- 
rit—We would alfo caution the Writers of Enigmas, Rebuffes, 
trea Queftions, Sc, Sc. againft fending any but fuch as are 
original. 

tt Cur Gorrefpondents who fend Queftions, Enigmas, Cha- 
rades, Rebuffes, or Anagrams, are requefted to fend with them 
their genuine Solutions, as otherwife we foal not chufe to infert 


them 
POETRY. 


E* freeborn princes I am unconfin’d, 
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An ogcafional Prologue, fpoken. to the Play of Timon of 
Athens, performed by the young Gentlemen of Mr. Wea- 


therdon’s Boarding School, in Newton. Abbat, on: Tucf- 


day, December 4, 1792. - 


ADIES and gentlemen, I’m bid to fay, 
L You’re welcome all at this: our-annual play 5 
But yet our manager has doubts and fears, - °"* 
It will not equal thofe of former years; 

As fickle fortune turns her wheel around, 
Certain viciffitudes by all are found: 

We’ve felt a. change ; our chiefs are moftly gone, 
Who on thefe boards repeatedly have fhone 3 
Completely-fraught with academic lore, 
They’ve made their exits—here to ftrut no more: 
To youthful feats and fports they’ve bid adieu, 
And now the toifome fcenes of life purfue + 
We alfo foon, advancing on in age, 

Muft in the tumults of the world engage ; 
But whilft we all beneath this roof remain, 
Our only care is learning to attain; 

With ufeful knowledge to enrich the mind, 
With moral precepts, and with truths refin’ds 
T’ improve behaviour, polifh manners well, 
And ftrive in true politenefs to excel ; 

But ail thofe needful graces to acquirey, 
Which join to form the gentleman entire; 

Is not the ttage the bett and only fchool ? 
Where all are practis’d and obferv’d by rule: 
Gentcel addrefs is here with eafe obtain’d, 

In converfation confidence is gain’d; 

The whole deportment here is rendered free, 
Looks, words, and actions, all are made t’agree. 


Thefe 
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Thefe are the objects then we have in view, 
For thefe theatric meafures we purfues; 
But hard’s the tafk in this enlighten’d age, 
For men of genius to attempt the ftage; 

And harder yet for unfkill’d boys to try, 

By foothing arts to blind the critic’s eye: 
This we endeavour not; therefore depend, 
That cach one prefent will be found a friend ; 
That no defects your cenfure here will move, 
Sinceall our efforts are but to improve. 


Our play to night a ufeful leffon gives, 
Toev’ry man who prodigally lives; 
Who by his income ne’er computes expence, 
But inconfid’rate {quanders fuuns immenfe; 
Of this a ftriking inftance Timon ftands, 
Who fcatters favours round with bounteous hands; 
With fplendid balls and banquets entertains, 
Till all is wafted by luxurious means ; 
Flatt’rers in crowds his daily fteps attend, 
But ’mongtt the whole not one who proves a friend; 
Whiiltt ought remains the fycophants draw near, 
Whenall is gone they quickly difappear ; 
With deepeft forrow Timon fees too late, 
And looks on all mankind with bitter hate; 
Forfaking all, to lonely caverns flies, 
And there with grief and fad defpair he dies. 


Thus much premis’d—I’ve only now to afk 


Your friendly {miles whilft we perform our tafk ; 
In hopes you’ll not deny this one requeft, 
We'll ftraight begin, and ftrive to do our beft. 


EXIT SPEAKER. 


Another looking after himas he goes off; fays, 
Since he is gone, let me juft peep around, 
To fee what finiles amongft them may be found 


Looking round a little, proceeds, and enters. 
School-mates !—Enough ! Enough I here behold! 
Diimils your fears, and like me enter bold; . 
Make hatte and d.¢fs—get all into your places ; 

I never faw fo many fmiling faces ; 


9 They 
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They look fo pleafant I have not a doubt, 
But they'll fit patiently, and hear us out. 


Addr effing the Audience. 
Yet you muft know, myfelf and feveral more, 
Never in public fpoke a line before; 
Your frowns would chill our dawning infant pow’rs, 
As frofts in early fpring deftroy the flow’rs; 
But warm’d by you, as buds by fun ‘thine bloom, 
To fhew our op’ning parts we now prefume 5 
With gen’rous plaudits then, Oh! cheer us now, 
And crown with laurels each deferving brow.* 








































* Alluding to the ftage motto: 
Merenti dabitur laurea. 





For the Weexty ENTERTAINER. 


ON T IM E. 


OU fay, confider Time, its ceafelefs change, ‘ 
Its rapid movement ; and while thus you lead 
Onward to Fate’s unfathomable deep, 
Together we will think—together read. 


Turn to the hiftorian’s page, the tale of man ; 
In endlefs courfe there kings and armies rife; 

Warm with revenge the embattled legions meet, 
They fight as if immortal were the prize. 


We fcarcely fhift the leaf, and all decays ; 
New kings, new armies, as we read appear ; 
The fame imperial luft gives war its fires, 
They thine, and terminate their brief career. é 


And what is Fame acquir’d by deeds renown’d ? 
The fcanty records of fhort honours pait; 
But while terreftrial glory finks in duft, 
Virtue furvives, her {trong impreffions laft. 


No more of Time, my charming friend—thy face 
Was form’d for joy, tho’ pleafure {wifily flies 

Confefs this truth, yet cherith flattering hope, 
Vian lives this moment, and the next he dies. 


6 N. Ss 





